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Farmer cooperation 


"TEACHERS of vocational agriculture 
are rendering a great service to American 
agriculture and to the nation by train- 
ing the future farmers of this country in 
sound agricultural production and mar- 
keting methods. We are all aware of the 
fact that farms are increasing in size. 
They require more initial capital and 
more working capital; they are more 
mechanized and require higher skill in 
their operation and management than 
ever before. All of these developments 
emphasize the need for the American 
farmer of the future to understand the business and economic 
problems of farming as well as those of physical production and 
the best place for him to obtain this understanding is in our 
public educational system. 

In the evolution of American agriculture during our history 
great changes have occurred, but the typical unit has continued 
to be the family farm. Under this system the farm people of the 
United States have turned in a magnificent performance in food 
production. They helped win the war and are doing their full 
share to attain a democratic, peaceful world by producing the 
largest volume of food in history with the smallest labor force. 


W. |. Myers 


Cooperative Business Essential in Farming 


There are three basic reasons why the family farm has been 
able to compete successfully and to continue as the prevailing 
type of farm operation in our agriculture in spite of the domi- 
nance of corporations in other lines of business. One of these is 
publicly supported agricultural research to find out and to make 
available to everyone improved methods of production and 
marketing. Another is free public education including voca- 
‘tional agriculture and the Extension Service so that any farmer 
can get and understand these improved methods and thus com- 
pete with the expert employed by the corporate farm. The third 
is cooperative business to give equality of opportunity to efficient 
family farms with corporations in marketing farm products and 
in purchasing production supplies, credit and other business 
services. By the use of cooperatives, farmers have been able to 
retain the efficiency of family farm production and to pool their 
volume to obtain the advantages of large scale operation in mar- 
keting and purchasing. 

Congress and the state legislatures long ago recognized the 
need for continuing independent rural citizenship in the interest 
of state and national welfare. By statute, farm people were em- 
powered to use corporate nonprofit organizations for self-service 
and self-help. Farm cooperatives are private enterprises with 
democratic control. They are a form of business which operates 
for the benefit of the owner as a patron. Farm cooperatives are a 
natural business development within a democracy, as they are 
democratic in form, practice, and principle. 

In addition to the economic advantages of cooperative action 
by farm people, there are intangible social developments. The 
fact that farm families meet on a business basis to help one an- 
other in an economic way results in a finer community life, 
more sympathy for-their neighbors and a broadening of their 
outlook upon the world. The great church organizations of the 
democratic countries appreciate the part cooperatives play in 
building men as well as in saving dollars. Democracy can be- 
come more nearly an exemplification of Christian thinking when 


| Comme 


there are groups of people within it using the cooperative meth- 
od of dealing with each other. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are to be envied because 
they have the facilities to teach many more or less abstract 
problems of economics thru the boys’ projects or thru school 
activities. As a person not connected directly with vocational 
agriculture but one vitally interested, I can see the ways in 
which cooperative and business principles may be taught to the 
next generation of farmers thru class instructions and Future 
Farmer activities. As an example, in their study of feeding live- 
stock the boys may find that they are paying too much for the 
kind of feed that is needed for their particular use. After exam- 
ining available sources of supply, they may decide that by co- 
operative action they could pool their orders and thus lower the 
costs on this part of their farming business. 

While they are studying marketing of their farm projects they 
have the opportunity to analyze marketing costs and methods. 
This study may show that cooperative endeavor is necessary in 
order to lower this cost or provide for more adequate service 
that would benefit both the farmer and the consumer. In both 
instances cited, the importance of the boys making a study of 
whether or not a cooperative is needed has been emphasized. 
This factor is very important since history shows that many 
farmer cooperatives fail because they did not consider all the 
business and economic factors before the cooperative was or- 
ganized. Enthusiasm for cooperative endeavor is important, 
but at the same time, the organization must be founded on a 
sound business basis if it is to survive and serve the farmers for 
whom it was organized. 


Opportunity for Experiences in Cooperation Thru F.F.A. 


If the boys decide that they should have a cooperative, it 
would be advisable for them to spend some classroom time in 
studying the cooperative laws of their state so that they would 
be informed regarding the legal aspects of a cooperative cor- 
poration. It would be desirable for the boys to prepare a set of 
articles and bylaws that will guide them in the operation of 
their organization. By doing this, they would learn the cor- 
porate structure of a cooperative and the responsibilities and 
duties of the directors, officers, and patrons of their organization. 
This type of information is needed by adult farmers regarding 
their own off-farm business organizations. 

Thru the years farm cooperatives have developed certatn 
principles and practices that need to be followed and under- 
stood by their members. In these respects the cooperative cor- 
poration differs from the proprietary type of business. It is fun- 
damental that the farmer patron understand these principles if 
the cooperative is to be most beneficial to him. To teach the 
principles merely as facts without application would be difficult 
with high-school students. However, by tying them up with a 
cooperative activity the teaching should be much more effective. 

The principles of democratic control, or “one man—one vote,” 
could be brought out by a group that has decided to buy co- 
operatively a potato digger in order to harvest their crops more 
efficiently. The boys should be given training in the selection of 
machinery; and after a full discussion of the problem, a vote 
would be taken as to what type and kind of machine to pur- 
chase. This vote would be based on one vote for each member 
and not on the number of acres than an individual boy might 
have in his enterprise. Most cooperatives follow this principle 
quite closely. 


The principle of patronage refunds, which is based on the use’ 


made by an individual of the cooperative, is fundamental. This 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Evipence shows that the sound 
development of farmer cooperatives de- 
pends upon their members being well in- 
formed concerning this method of doing 
private business. It is essential that the 
farmer member and his family understand 
the principles and practices by which his 
cooperative operates. He needs to under- 
stand its strong points, its weaknesses, its 
possibilities, and its limitations. 


Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
thru their close contacts with the farmer 
and his family, wield a major influence in 
the development of a sound appreciation 
and understanding of farmer coopera- 
tion. Many times, while supervising the 
home-project program of a farmer’s boy, 
the teacher is questioned by the farmer or 
the farmer’s wife regarding the practices 
that are being followed or are contem- 
plated by the local cooperative. 


During the teaching of an evening 
class, the farmers may consider that a 
cooperative is needed to solve one of 
their problems, and the teacher will be 
called on for sound educational advice 
regarding such a venture. Sometimes the 
teacher’s well-meaning enthusiasm for 
cooperation may lead the group to the 
wrong decision or, at the other extreme, 
he may not see where cooperative action 
would be desirable. 

In the all-day class in marketing or 
farm management, the farmer coop- 
erative is a factor that will often be con- 
sidered in arriving at a recommended 
practice for a farmer to follow. It may be 
found that a cooperative is needed to 
economically move his product to mar- 
ket or to reduce operating costs by 
purchasing cooperatively his farm sup- 
plies. 


Study of Training in Cooperation 


To determine the amount of training 
being given teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in the field of cooperation, a study 
was made. A questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to the head teacher-trainer in 
each state. Thirty-five of the 55 ques- 
tionnaires distributed were completed 
and returned. Three Negro teacher- 
training institutions participated. It was 
assumed for the purpose of the question- 
naire that the prospective teacher could 
receive technical training in cooperation 
in one or more of the following ways: A 
course in agricultural cooperation, a 
phase of a course in marketing of farm 
products, a part of an agricultural pro- 
duction course, or in a rural sociology 
course. 

In the professional field, it was assumed 
that the trainee could receive some in- 
struction in cooperative endeavor as it 
relates to supervised practice and the 
‘Future Farmer program of work in one 
of the agricultural education courses, and 
thru participation with an F.F.A. co- 


a - e + a 
Training received in farmer cooperation 
D. L. MacDonald, American Institute of Cooperation, Washington, D. C. 


operative activity at the cadet teaching 
center. 

A review of the accompanying table 
brings out the following information: 

Section I of the table shows that a little 
over one-tenth of the 35 teacher-training 
institutions reporting require their pros- 
pective teachers to enroll in a course in 
farm cooperation. Over one-half of the 
institutions neither require courses in 
this subject nor offer such courses as 
electives. 

Section II indicates that less than one- 
half of the institutions require courses in 
marketing in which farmer cooperation 
would be considered. One-fourth of the 
institutions neither require, nor offer as 
an elective, courses in this field. 

Section III pertains to those produc- 
tion courses which would touch on farm- 
er cooperation. Nearly three-fifths of the 
institutions require their students of 


agricultural education to enroll in these 
courses. 

Section IV shows that about three- 
fourths of the institutions require their 
trainees to enroll in a sociology course. 
Ordinarily, little time is devoted to the 
principles and practices in such a course. 
The place of the cooperative is often con- 
sidered from the social effect it may have 
on the community. 

In the professional courses, Section V 
shows that seven-tenths of the institutions 
offer training in the operation of an 
F.F.A. cooperative; three-tenths do not 
provide for such training. 

Since the student teaching center is 
such an important phase of the training 
program, it is interesting to note in Sec- 
tion VI that 10 of the 35 institutions re- 
porting were sure that an F.F.A. co- 
operative would be in operation at the 
student teaching center. Over one-half of 
the centers might have such an activity, 
while the trainees attending nearly one- 
fifth of the institutions would have no 
opportunity to observe or work with an 
F.F.A. cooperative activity. 


Training Received by Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in Farmer Cooperation 


Number of 

institutions Percent 
I. Courses in farm cooperation reporting of total 
Required 4 11.4 
Elective 11 31.4 
Not required or elective 20 57.2 
Total 35 100.0 

II. Courses in marketing that include farm cooperation 
Required 16 45.7 
Elective 10 28.6 
Not required or elective 9 25.7 
Total 35 100.0 

III. Parts of other courses that include farm cooperation 

(Livestock, horticulture, grain) 

Required 20 57.2 
Elective 2 5.7 
Not required or elective 13 37.1 
Total 35 100.0 


IV. Sociology courses that include farm cooperation 


Required 71.5 
Elective 6 17.1 
Not required or elective + .11.4 
Total 35 100.0 
Professional courses in which trainee would obtain training 
in operation of an F.F.A. cooperative. 
V. Pre-service courses 
Required 25 71.5 
Elective 0 0.0 
Not required er elective 10 28.5 
Total 35 100.0 
VI. F.F.A. cooperative available at student-teaching center 
Yes 10 28.6 
Maybe 19 54.3 
None 6 a .1 
Total 35 100.0 
VIL. In-service training on farmer cooperation 
Number of states making cooperative education 
available thru summer courses, state conferences, etc. 16 45.7 
No activities indicated 19 54.3. 
Total 35 100.0 
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Section VII indicates that nearly one- 
half of the institutions provide in-service 
training for their teachers. Ten of the 16 
institutions reporting an affirmative an- 
swer to this question, indicated that it 
was accomplished by talks made by spe- 
cialists during the state conferences of 
agricultural teachers. Six colleges in- 
dicated that short, intensive courses in 
cooperation were offered during the sum- 
mer session. 

There was a great variation between 
states in the amount of cooperative edu- 
cation made available to the majors in 
agricultural education. Four institutions 


ing little training in farm cooperation 
while in college. This is indicated by the 
small number of institutions that require 
their trainees to enroll in such a course, 
or in a marketing course, which may 
develop the principles and practices of 
sound farm cooperation. It is felt that, in 
many cases, training in farmer coopera- 
tion will be limited if it is confined to pro- 
duction or sociology courses. 

It is realized that there are many de- 
mands for the curricular time of the 
undergraduate. The course in coopera- 
tion, if it is available, may be restricted by 
prerequisites or it may be taught from 


A cooperative feed organization within the lowa Falls, lowa, F.F.A. chapter is responsible 

for the mixing of feed for chapter members and other farmers in the community. The chap- 

ter members report considerable savings from this cooperative project and plan to continue 

it in future years. In the above —~ — of the chapter take feed from the 
local elevator 


provide training in all of the categories 
listed in the questionnaire, while one in- 
stitution provides cooperative training 
only in the professional course designed 
to train the student in advising with an 
F.F.A. chapter. 

In summary, it may be said that teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture are receiv- 


sa Sai 


the viewpoint of the student specializing 
in economics. A practical summer short 
course on the subject could be consid- 
ered as a means of correcting this situa- 
tion. 

In no case should the agricultural 
teacher be expected to organize or man- 
age a farmer cooperative—that is the 


Members of the Santa Maria, California, F.F.A. chapter have their own feed warehouse 
and mixing equipment in their school agriculture building. This activity permits the boys to 


buy feed in the field at harvesttime at low cost, teaches them how to operate cooperatively 


and gives them valuable instruction in selecting livestock and poultry rations 
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farmer’s job. However, since the agricul- 
tural teacher works as an educational 
leader among the present and future 
operators of family-type farms, he needs 
to have a sound understanding of coop- 
erative principles and practices. By 
having this knowledge, he will be able to 
teach wisely regarding this corporate 
device that has aided the individual 
farmer in maintaining his place in our 
social and economic structure. 


Farmer cooperation 


(Continued from page 83) 


principle could be taught to a group 
that is planning on purchasing a com- 
modity which they have decided could be 
secured more economically by pooling 
their orders and thus obtain quantity 
prices. Each boy would pay the market 
price to the cooperative for the number 
of units he purchased. After the total cost 
of the commodity had been determined, 
each boy would receive a patronage re- 
fund based on the number of units of the 
commodity he had purchased. In other 
words, the member would benefit, ac- 
cording to the use he made of the organi- 
zation. 

A third principle is the limited rate of 
interest for capital. This recognizes the 
right of capital to a fair return for its use. 
Cooperatives need capital as well as any 
other business. The boys will find in a 
study of the cooperative laws that there is 
a limit on the amount of interest that can 
be paid for capital used in a cooperative. 
This is one of the main differences be- 
tween cooperatives and proprietary busi- 
ness. 

There are several other practices that 
are followed by cooperatives that could 
be taught thru boy participation. These 
would include open membership, expan- 
sion of services when desirable, political 
and religious neutrality. For the purchas- 
ing cooperatives the practice of selling at 
the prevailing price for cash is often fol- 
lowed. From this consideration it is only 
a step to the problems of obtaining farm 
credit, and we are all aware of the need 
for a farmer to understand this phase of 
his farming business. 

The section of the Future Farmer creed 
that says “I believe in leadership from 
ourselves and respect from others. I be- 
lieve in my own ability to work efficiently 
and think clearly, with such knowledge 
and skill as I can secure, and in the abil- 
ity of organized farmers to serve our own 
and the public interest in marketing the 
product of our toil. I believe we can safe- 
guard those rights against practices and 
policies that are unfair” would be sound 
philosophy for all of our agricultural pop- 
ulation to consider. By following these 
thoughts the majority of our farms will 
remain family owned and operated which 
in my opinion is the most efficient and 
socially desirable method for the organi- 
zation of farm production in the United 
States.—W. I. Myers, Dean, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 
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California Future Farmer cooperatives 
George P. Couper, California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 


Tue interest and 
participation in co- 
operatives on the 
part of California 
members of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of 
America is, no 
doubt, a natural 
result of two fac- 
tors: Close contact ‘ _ a 
with a_ consider- 

able number of G. P. Couper 
successful farmer cooperatives, and 
a different concept of the function of a 
Future Farmer chapter than exists in 
many states. 

The first factor is an important one. 
California is the home of about 40 sepa- 
rate cooperatives, each handling a differ- 
ent product and many of them state-wide 
in character. These organizations handle 
the marketing of a vast number of prod- 
ucts—citrus, avocados, rice, almonds, 
walnuts, dairy products, poultry prod- 
ucts, prunes, apricots, other deciduous 
fruits, wool, and so on. 


Cooperatives Provide Services 


Not only do these cooperatives handle 
a considerable proportion of the market- 
ing of California farm products—which 
have topped the nation since 1944 in 
total value—but they also provide a 
great deal of service. The poultry coop- 
erative sells the farmers eggs and meat 
birds, and provides for him at lowered 
cost feed and other supplies. The citrus 
cooperative owns vast mills and provides 
its own boxes. Then, there are also sepa- 
rate consumers cooperatives, with a 
state-wide parent organization—mem- 
bers can buy almost anything needed for 
the household or farm. 

The second factor is equally important. 
In California, the Future Farmer chapter 
is an integral part of vocational agricul- 
ture. No attempt is made to separate 
strictly functions of “‘vocational agricul- 
ture” from F.F.A functions. The Future 
Farmer chapter is looked upon as that 


At least 30 California F.F.A. chapters own cooperative feed- 

grinding and mixing machinery. The Modesto, California, chapter 

does an annual business of more than $27,000. Here is a new 
installation for the Chowchilla, California, chapter 


part of vocational agriculture which con- 
tributes to training in rural leadership, 
citizenship, cooperation, better rural 
living. 

Where conditions are right and teacher 
leadership is sound, F.F.A. chapters are 
encouraged to develop one or more co- 
operative enterprises in their own name. 
They set up a bank account under the 
sanction of the local school trustees, but 
the funds are their own and are continu- 
ing, year after year. A number of Cali- 
fornia chapters have developed assets 
worth $10,000 or more—these are their 
own, and not public funds. 

This seems to be quite a natural devel- 
opment in California, but when men- 
tioned to visitors from other states who 
are perhaps engaged in state administra- 
tion of vocational agriculture, it fre- 
quently astonishes them. This is partly 
due to the fact that many California high 
schools are consolidated units with large 
enrollments and several teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture; nevertheless, some of 
the best and most extensive cooperatives 
are in schools with no more than 30 
students and 1 teacher. 

The boys must be given a considerable 
share in the operation of the chapter co- 
op if it is to serve as a training device, and 
in most cases this is true. Committees 
meet to discuss chapter loans, amounts 
of grain to buy to be ground and mixed, 
rates to be charged for use of co-op farm 
machinery. In one school where the 
chapter owns several thousand dollars’ 
worth of farm machinery, two boys 
actually handled most of the transactions, 
dealing with farmers on custom work, 
assigning F.F.A. operators, servicing the 
equipment, and even collecting and 
banking the fees charged. 

When passing upon important finan- 
cial matters, the F.F.A. members are 
found to be more conservative than the 
teachers—because they are handling 
group funds. Where is there better train- 
ing for self-proprietorship, for holding 
county or state legislative office? Boys 


Cooperative poultry brooder unit, built and operated at Madera, 

California, by Future Farmers. A survey conducted early in 1946 

showed 81 chapters had some cooperative activity, of which 31 
chapters possessed poultry brooding equipment 
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naturally go rapidly into adult cooper- 
atives, with such a background. 

Interest in cooperation is systematical- 
ly cultivated by the cooperatives thein- 
selves. They have prepared teaching aic(s, 
and each year conduct a “quiz” contest 
based upon a thoro study of the fun- 
damentals of cooperative marketing. A:- 
tractive prizes are provided by the co- 
operatives for chapter and individual 
winners. It is one type of conpetition 
which takes in virtually all students in 
the areas served; last year 92 percent of 
the eligible boys participated. 

Conduct of some type of chapter co- 
operative involving finances, is one of the 
17 requirements for a ““Master Chapter’’ 
certificate. While a chapter need meet 
only 15 of the 17 requirements to qualify, 
of the 61 chapters approved for the 
“Master Chapter” certificate this year, 
all but four had some kind of cooperative 
enterprise in operation. 


81 Chapters With Cooperatives 


A survey conducted early in 1946 
showed 81 chapters with enrollment of 
more than 4,000 boys, had some cooper- 
ative activity. There were 451 coopera- 
tive enterprises, many chapters have 
several, each with separate finances and 
different operating committees. 

The survey showed that 58 of the chap- 
ters buy whole or ground grain for resale, 
40 buy concentrates, 18 hay, 22 seed, 15 
fertilizer, 8 spray, 17 lumber, 14 feeder 
pigs, 9 feeder lambs, 28 breeding hogs, 
11 breeding sheep, 22 dairy heifers and 
calves, 35 veterinary supplies, 38 baby 
chicks, 13 tractors, 11 tillage equipment, 
15 grain mills, 31 poultry brooding equip- 
ment, 4 orchard equipment, and 4 vine- 
yard equipment. 

The basis of the success of such a pro- 
gram is: 

1. A clear concept of, and belief in, 
farmer cooperatives, by teachers and 
the state administration 

2. Intergration of the study of coopera- 
tives in the curricula of vocational ag- 
riculture 

3. Wholehearted assistance of adult co- 
operatives 

4. Development of Future Farmers chap- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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F.F.A. chapter at Limestone, Maine, grows 


* = 
potatoes cooperatively with local farmers 
W. H. Elliott, Teacher Education, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Prescott E. 
THORNTON, in- 
structor of agricul- 
ture at Limestone 
High School, es- 
tablished that de- 
partment 21 years 
ago. At that time 
the Future Farm- 
ers of America had en 
not been organized. Today Limestone 
Chapter is recognized as one of the most 
outstanding chapters in the Maine As- 
sociation of Future Farmers of America, 
and received the Silver Emblem Award 
in the 1945-46 national chapter contest. 

A total of 259 boys have enrolled in 
agriculture at Limestone High School, 
and since 1931 they have become mem- 
bers of an active F.F.A. chapter. The 
program of work has always been well 
balanced, with due emphasis placed on 
each activity included in the national 
program of work. 

On a recent visit to Limestone, I had 
the opportunity to review with Mr. 
Thornton the written programs of work 
and chapter reports. The cooperative 
activities sponsored by the chapter over 
a period of 18 years include several items. 
However, there is one item that appears 
consistently for 16 years as a part of the 
chapter records, and that is “A tuber- 
unit seed plot owned and managed by 
the chapter in cooperation with (name of 
local farmer).” 


Project Started in 1930 


Limestone chapter first started with a 
cooperative potato project in 1930. That 
year the school had an undeveloped 
athletic field, which was good farm land, 
available for use by the chapter. The 
project planted on this land consisted of 
one acre of certified Green Mountains. 
The seed was treated by the members 
with seed-treating equipment owned by 
the chapter for treating seed in the com- 
munity. The chapter did not own any 
other equipment so all the work of plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying, and harvesting 
had to be done by farmers and the mem- 
bers, with their teams and equipment. 

When the crop was harvested, the 
yield was found to be 121 barrels, and 
the selling price was 35 cents per barrel 
on the day they were harvested. The 
chapter sold 40 barrels from the field at 
35 cents per barrel and placed 81 barrels 
in storage, which sold later for $1 per 
barrel, less shrinkage. The chapter re- 
ceived $25 for this project, which was 
made possible as a result of the coopera- 
tion of farmers and members who donat- 
ed their time and equipment. The chap- 
ter paid for the fertilizer, seed, and spray 
materials. 

The following year the school devel- 
oped the athletic field, so the land was 


not available for a chapter project. Fur- 
thermore, the chapter was not satisfied 
with the results of the previous year, and 
did not care to start another project else- 
where, under the same conditions as pre- 
vailed in 1930. However, it was during 
this year that the chapter developed the 
cooperative plan with the local farmers, 
that has gradually increased from one- 
quarter acre to 16 acres. During this 
period 12 local farmers have cooperated 
with the chapter, and one farmer has 
cooperated continuously for seven years. 


Cooperative Plan 


Good potato seed is always in demand; 
and when this plan was initiated, high- 
quality seed was difficult to obtain from 
reliable sources. Therefore, the chapter 
made a working arrangement for growing 
tuber-unit seed with each cooperating 
farmer, whereby, the chapter purchases 
the seed, fertilizer, and spray materials. 
In order to obtain the seed desired on one 
occasion they imported it from Baie de 
Chaleur, and another time from New 
Brunswick. The chapter pays the farmer 
for the labor, use of equipment and rent 
on the land. All roguing (see pictures) is 
done by chapter members, and the chap- 
ter pays for the state certification. 

When the potatoes are harvested, the 
farmer places them in storage. At this 
point he exchanges barrel for barrel with 
the chapter potatoes from his commer- 
cial crop, which he keeps in storage and 
markets whenever the chapter decides to 
sell them. Under this arrangement the 
chapter does not stand any loss ‘rom 
shrinkage, because the farmer delivers to 
market as many barrels of U.S. No. 1 
potatoes as were harvested field run from 
the tuber-unit seed plot. 

The seed produced from these tuber- 
unit seed plots is all used locally. When- 
ever the farmer has more than he needs 
to plant his own crop, the extra séed is 
sold to neighbors. Frequently the chap- 
ter members buy seed from the cooper- 
ating farmers for their own supervised 
farming programs. 

All chapter members who work on the 
project planting tuber units, roguing, or 
harvesting are paid the regular wages for 
their labor. 

These cooperative tuber-unit seed plots 
owned and managed by the F.F.A. chap- 
ter on farms of cooperating farmers pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce new practices into the community. 
For the last three years the chapter has 
early harvested these plots. The Florida 
seed test has been used for two years. 
Last year (1946 crop) they received a 
clean reading for the eight acres entered 
in the Florida test. DDT was used in the 
spray materials last year and again this 
year. Since the chapter started testing, 
they have used their own seed, instead 
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Rouging crew at work. Note burlap sacks 
for carrying diseased plants, tubers, and 
seed pieces from seed plot 


of buying from a new source each year. 

When the chapter plans for some spe- 
cial activity in their annual program of 
work, they budget the proceeds from the 
cooperative tuber-unit plots to finance 
some of those activities. However, due to 
economic factors, in addition to size and 
yield, the net profit received from these 
projects has ranged from $16 to $2,486.75. 

Three extensive tours have been 
largely financed from these funds for all 
chapter members except freshmen. The 
chapter does not include freshmen be- 
cause they haven’t saved funds from 
their own supervised farming programs, 
neither have they helped the chapter to 
earn the funds for these special tours, 
taken at the end of their first year in 
high school. One tour included a nine- 
day trip to the World’s Fair. Another 
one was an 11-day trip to New York City, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Steuben 
County, New York (“Little Maine’’), 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, and Quebec. 
The longest trip was a 13-day tour to 
New York City, Washington, D. C., and 
the Shenandoah Valley. In addition to 
these long tours, two shorter ones were 
taken. The first one was to Boston, the 
White Mountains, and Quebec, while 
the second one included Bar Harbor, 
Maine, and Quebec via Jackman, Maine. 

Funds from these projects are also pro- 
vided to make loans to chapter members 
in order to assist them with their super- 
vised farming programs. Other purposes 
for which they have been used are as fol- 
lows: contributed to the construction of 
a farm shop 40’x60’, the purchase of a 
paint-spraying outfit, the purchase of an 
air-compression outfit, the purchase of a 
secondhand pickup truck, and the pur- 
chase of hand tools for the shop. Last year 
the chapter constructed a camp 20°x24’, 
purchased an 18’ Old Town boat and a 
5 hp Johnson outboard motor. 

They now have as a goal for this year 
$2,000 to be used for a scholarship fund 
at the University of Maine. The proceeds 
from this fund would be used for an an- 
ual F.F.A. scholarship. 

The cooperative tuber-unit seed plots 
conducted by Limestone Chapter of the 


_ Future Farmers of America have been 


advantageous for the chapter and bene- 
ficial to the community. The farmers 
cooperating with the chapter have se- 
cured better seed as a result of this pro- 
gram for their commercial crop, and the 
introduction of new farming practices 
into the community have helped to make 
these cooperative projects a regular ac- 
tivity in the annual program of work. | 
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Kentucky Future Farmer Cooperative, 


Incorporated 
Lee Harris, Graduate Assistant, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Future Farmers trans- 
acted $192,712 worth of business thru 
their Future Farmer Cooperative, In- 
corporated, during the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1947, according to a report re- 
leased by W. R. Tabb, department of ag- 
ricultural education, University of Ken- 
tucky, who is manager of the cooperative. 

Largest purchases made thru the co- 
operative were 1,589 head of beef cattle 
at a price of $106,473, and 534 head of 
dairy cattle at a cost of $43,474. Other 
purchases made were: 

Western ewes, 1,550, $19,527; hybrid 
seed corn, 1,669 bushels, $10,018; fire 
extinguishers, $7,896; F.F.A. chapter 
supplies, $1,379; D.D.T. cattle spray, 
$3,243; phenothiazine, $705. 

According to the audited report, the 
cooperative has a net worth of $11,020. 
Funds needed to purchase livestock and 
supplies is borrowed from the Farm 
Credit Administration on the basis of this 
collateral. 

The cooperative was formed to meet 
the need of Kentucky F.F.A. members, 
and was the first state F.F.A. cooperative 
organized in the United States. 

For many years Kentucky Future 
Farmers had been buying crossbred ewes, 
high-grade beef breeding heifers and 
feeder steers from the western range 
country. Experiences from this buying 
had made it apparent for some time that 
a business organization was needed to 
help Kentucky Future Farmers procure 
this livestock. 

Also of equal improtance was the fact 
that such an organization would teach 
Future Farmers the value of cooperation. 
With these factors in mind the Kentucky 
Future Farmer Cooperative, Incorporat- 
ed, was formed. Its main objectives are: 

1. To provide desirable educational 
experience for Future Farmers in co- 
operative activities. 

2. To provide desirable means of aid- 


ing Future Farmers in getting things they 
need for their farming programs, and 
perhaps to aid them in marketing some 
of the products produced on their farms. 

At the annual meeting of the cooper- 
ative held early in August during the 
state F.F.A. convention at Louisville, 
Marion Hibberd, instructor of vocational 
agriculture at Hawesville, was elected 
president of the cooperative. Other offi- 
cers named were: 

Harlan Veal, teacher, Wilmore, vice- 
president; Fred Bunger, teacher, Dry 
Ridge, secretary; W. R. Tabb, re-elected 
business manager; Watson Armstrong, 
state director of vocational education, 
Frankfort, and Stanley Wall, agricul- 
tural education staff, University of Ken- 
tucky, purchasing agents. 

Membership in the association is lim- 
ited to Future Farmer chapters that own 
a $10 share of common stock. At present 
182 Kentucky F.F.A. chapters are mem- 
bers of the cooperative. Each member 
chapter is represented by one Future 
Farmer and his F.F.A. adviser. 

Kentucky’s agricultural leaders are 
encouraging cooperative efforts in the 
belief that great advances will be made in 
the next 25 years thru these endeavors. 


California F.F.A. 
cooperatives 


(Continued from page 86) 


ters as strong, continuing organizations 
with a real part and function in rural 
youth training—not merely the con- 
duct of “extracurricular” activities. 


Teaching cooperative marketing in 
vocational agriculture will be the topic 
of one section of the American Vocational 
Association national convention in Los 
Angeles in December. Visitors will get 
firsthand information on how this is con- 
ducted in California. 


$ 
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Part of the machinery in a $10,000 farm machinery cooperative, owned and 
operated by the Atascadero California, F.F.A. chapter 
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Book reviews 


Two Blades of 
Grass—A History of 
Scientific  Develop- 
ments in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture—by T. Swann 
Harding, pp. 352, 
illustrated, pub- 
lished by Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1947, 
list price $3.50. An 
absorbing account 
of the research performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists. The scien- 
tist’s search for better grains, fruits, and 
vegetables, for better methods of soil and 
forest conservation, for pervention of dis- 
ease in plants and animals, for control 
and destruction of harmful insects, for 
preservation of game and wild life, and 
for additional economic uses of farm 
products and by-products are interesting- 
ly set forth in this stimulating book. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture, F.F.A. 
members and others will find this publi- 
cation interesting and enlightening as it 
pertains to the contribution made to 
society by the research workers of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

DDT—and the Insect Problen—by J. C. 
Leary, Willian I. Fishbein, and Lawrence 
C. Salter, pp. 176, illustrated, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946, 
list price $2.50. A complete and up-to- 
date story about the development, ap- 
plication and effectiveness of DDT. The 
book is written in nontechnical language 
and covers both large-scale uses and 
small-scale uses of DDT. Clear-cut in- 
structions are given for handling DDT 
properly and safely. A.P.D. 


A. P. Davidson 


They Did It in Indiana—the story of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperatives, by 
Paul Turner, pp. 159, illustrated, pub- 
lished by The Dryden Press, 1947, list 
price $2.25. This book is a study of how 
Indiana farmers have applied the Roch- 
dale pattern of cooperation to their par- 
ticular problems. It is a case study in how 
cooperative methods have been adapted 
to a certain set of conditions and cir- 
cumstances. The organization which it 
describes—the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative—is one of the larger units 
in the American cooperative movement. 
However, the Farm Bureau is only one 
of many cooperatives which make up the 
movement in America, and should not 
be taken as typical of the entire move- 
ment. There are several definite features 
of cooperatives and the way they work 
which causes the author to believe that 
cooperative organization of business is 
superior to organization of business for 
profit. These features are briefly outlined 
in the text so that the reader can consider 
them in the light of the story told. Teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture and others 
interested in agricultural education will 
find this case study report interesting 
and helpful in gaining an understanding 
of the cooperative movement. A.P.D. 
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Mr. A. LAR- 
RIVIERE, who is 
head of the de- 
partment of agri- 
culture education 
at Southern Louisi- 
ana Institute, La- 
fayette, Louisiana, 
has had the ex- 
perience of being 
a student and a teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture. He is a graduate of Louisiana 
State University and received the Mas- 
ters degree from this university. 

Mr. Larriviere was designated Master 
Teacher of Louisiana two successive 
years while he was instructor of the de- 
partment at Sunset. From 1932 to 1944 
he served as assistant state supervisor of 
vocational agriculture and returned to 
that position for one year after working 
on a special mission for the government 
in the South Pacific during the war. He 
assumed his present position in 1945. 

Mr. Larriviere is the regional repre- 
sentative for the Southern states on the 
Editing-Managing Board of The Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine. 


A. Larriviere 


Raver HOW- 
ARD, state super- 
visor in Ohio singe 
1936, is a native of 
Ohio and a grad- 
uate of the Ohio 
State University. 
He farmed for one 
year and taught 
vocational agricul- 
ture at Waseon, Ohio, for eight years be- 
fore becoming assistant state supervisor 
in 1928. 

Mr. Howard received the masters de- 
gree in school administration from the 
state university in 1931. He served on 
the national F.F.A. advisory council for 
two years, is chairman of the A.V.A. 
safety committee, president of the Ohio 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association, 
and chairman of the Farm and Home 
Section of the Ohio State Safety Council. 


Ralph Howard 


The F.F.A. chapter at Powell, Wyo- 
ming, owns farm equipment valued in 
excess of $3,000. Major items added to 
the cooperative machinery pool during 
the past year include an Overland 
scraper, posthole digger, fresno, two-way 
plow, cement mixer, mowing machine, 
and a bean cutter. 


During the past season, the Orosi 
F. F. A. chapter in California conducted 
several cooperative production projects. 
One of these projects was a tomato en- 
terprise of 13,000 plants. Profits from the 
enterprises, which are being projected on 
school-owned land, are used to improve 
the facilities of the agricultural depart- 
ment. 
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Local cooperatives aid small-farm 


operators 
S. B. Simmons, Teacher Education, A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Mucu has been said about the future 
problems of the small farmer during this 
age of bigger and better farms. Negro 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
95 departments in North Carolina have 
found one answer to the many problems 
of the small farmers is cooperative enter- 
prises. The all-day program of the New 
Farmers of America, a national organiza- 
tion of Negro farm boys studying voca- 
tional agriculture in the public high 
schools, provides for cooperative activi- 
ties. Adults studying agriculture under 
these teachers have made cooperation a 
major activity in their evening classes. 
Furthermore, the 2,000 veterans of 
World War II in this state taking train- 
ing in departments of vocational agricul- 
ture are also participating in the local 
farm cooperative program. 

The first successful venture in the co- 
operative farm program was begun in 
1938 by Principal S. P. Dean and the 
teacher of agriculture, G. K. McKethan, 
in the Tyrrell County Training School 
at Columbia, North Carolina, which is 
located on the Atlantic Seaboard. There 
are 126 Negro farmers in the county with 
a total Negro population of 1,700. Much 
of the area is swampland. Farms are 
small and the farm homes are, for the 
most part, rather dilapidated. The chief 
source of income is derived from farm- 
ing, fishing, and work in the log mills and 
sawmills. Principal Dean and the agricul- 
tural teacher, McKethan, developed 
their plan around the slogan “Better 
Farming and Living Thru Cooperation.” 


Outgrowth of Adult Class 


Adult evening classes were organized 
during the year 1938 by the agricultural 
teacher giving instruction dealing with 
better farm methods and the school 
principal giving instruction on setting up 
a credit union under the North Carolina 
laws. The farmers discussed farm coop- 
eratives and were shown pictures of how 
the people of Nova Scotia achieved suc- 
cess thru their credit union. They were 
taught the purposes for which loans 
could be made, and how, working to- 
gether, they would lighten the load of 
each individual and at the same time in- 
crease their income and raise the stand- 
ard of living. 

The first credit union among Negro 
farmers of the state thus was formed 
under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. During the first 
year members of the group had loans 
totaling $1,051. Loans were made for the 
purchase of fertilizer, seeds, farm tools, 
poultry and livestock. The ‘Lights of 
Tyrrelk’ Credit Union grew rapidly and 
at the end of the first five-year period the 
assets had risen to more than $50,000. 
Twelve members of the credit union 
have purchased a 680-acre farm on a 


cooperative basis and subsequently pur- 
chased a tractor, power machinery, and 
a sawmill. Around the little sawmill may 
be seen growing piles of neatly stacked 
lumber which will be used in improving 
the dilapidated Negro homes in the 
county. 

The credit union idea, “Lights of 
Tyrrell,” has spread to other parts of the 
state. Forty-five of the 95 Negro teachers 
have aided in setting up credit unions in 
their communities. Total assets for the 
year 1946 were $491,867.83, and total 
loans $351,092.75. The credit unions 
have helped many farmers pay the mort- 
gages on their property and in the pur- 
chase of farm machinery. It has also been 
instrumental in providing medical and 
hospital care for many unfortunate rural 
people. These cooperatives have been a 
means in guiding farmers in sound pro- 
ductive investments and the thrift habits 
thus inculcated have proved a great 
benefit to the N.F.A. members, adult 
farmers, and young veterans who are 
farming. Most of the teachers in the 
schools are members of the credit unions. 
The experience gained by this member- 
ship makes it easy for these teachers to 
impart to their students the fundamentals 
of farm cooperatives and the credit union. 


Emphasis on Cooperatives in N.F.A. 


The New Farmers of America have 
always placed emphasis on teaching its 
members to cooperate thru local chap- 
ters, state associations, and the national 
organization. The most outstanding ex- 
ample of this cooperative movement with 
N.F.A. in North Carolina is the annual 
program carried out for the benefit of 
the Negro Orphanage at Oxford. Since 
1941 each chapter has conducted a spe- 


._ cial financial drive for this orphanage, 


which culminates the Sunday before 
Christmas when the members gather at 
the orphanage and present their gift. This 
year the boys raised $10,616.21. To date, 
the orphanage has $30,000 in United 
States Bonds that were purchased by the 
N.F.A. This fund is to be used in con- 
structing on their campus a George 
Washington Carver memorial voca- 
tional building in the near future. They 
have also established at the orphanage a 
special fund of more than $5,000 which 
is to be used to assist worthy students. 

Several students are now in college 
because this fund was made available by 
the N.F.A. This one act is regarded by 
many as the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of the North Carolina Association 
of New Farmers of America. 

Instruction and participation in farm 
cooperatives and credit unions has be- 
come an integral part of the program in 
vocational agriculture for both the adult 
farmers and the in-school students in 
North Carolina. 
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Cooperative group projects 
H. M., Olson, Assistant State Supervisor, Olympia, Washington 


Many times during the course of a 
year we wonder about the value of group 
projects of a productive nature for a 
Future Farmer chapter. Teachers argue 
the pros and cons of values received from 
such projects, relate their experiences and 
usually are as undecided at the conclu- 
sion of the discussion as they were at the 
beginning. Supervisors are often asked to 
state their opinion on this problem and 
too often their advice is the determining 
factor in deciding whether or not a chap- 
ter should undertake such a venture. 
Because many of the men out in the field 
have conducted cooperative group proj- 
ects, I have asked a number of them to 
comment upon each of five questions. 
Enough sample answers are included in 
this report to indicate the general think- 
ing of the agricultural instructors who 
responded. 

These observations and comments by 
successful teachers may be helpful to 
established teachers in evaluating their 
group projects. I feel beginning teachers 
will profit by considering these comments 
from men who have had the responsibi- 
lity of supervising a group project. Most 
certainly, this brief report is not all-in- 
clusive and in no sense does it answer all 
problems encountered in conducting a 
cooperative farming project. 


1. Question: Do you think a productive 
group project requires too 
much supervision? 

Answers: a. ‘Group projects require a lot 

of instructor supervision. They 

no doubt take more super- 
vision, but on the other hand 

one is probably getting a 

greater student participation 

in jobs being done.” 

b. ‘‘Not if properly organized.” 

‘*We will have no more group 

projects depending upon stu- 

dent labor in the summer- 
time; it usually means that 
the instructors do all the work 
during the summer months.”’ 

d. “A group project does take 
more than its share of the in- 
structor’s time.” 

e. “In the past, mine have re- 
quired too much supervision 
and actual work on my part.” 

f. ‘“‘No more than any other 
worthwhile activity.” 


9 


Too much instructor time 
time is required for super- 
vision and actually doing 
much of the work. This 
criticism is not so pro- 
nounced in a two-man de- 
partment, where it is pos- 
sible for one instructor to 
assume this responsibility as 
his major summer activity. 


Conclusion: 


What should be the main 
objective or objectives of a 
group project? 


2. Question: 


Answers: a. 


“To provide project oppor- 
tunities for boys not having 
project facilities at home.” 
b. “To make money.” 


c. 
d. 


Conclusion: 


3. Question: 


Answers: a. 


Conclusion: 


“Project for town boys.” 
**To make money, since that 
is the main objective of all 
farming.” 

**To teach management skills, 
to teach boys to plan and 
work together.” 

“The main objective must be 
educational.” 

“To improve the quality of 
project work.” 


The majority of teachers 
think the main objective 
must be educational in na- 
ture. To be educational 
they believe a group proj- 
ect should include super- 
vised work experience on a 
cooperative basis so as to 
demonstrate and teach im- 
proved farming practices, 
techniques, and _ efficient 
work habits. A group proj- 
ect that is successful in all 
respects offers so many 
worthwhile.objectives to the 
students and chapter that it 
becomes difficult for the 
teacher to decide which one 
is the most important. Most 
any objective would have 
educational aspects as long 
as there is active student 
participation for all mem- 
bers of the group. 


Have you found a produc- 
tive group project to be a 
good teaching device? 


“Yes, because a group project 
can set up a lifelike situa- 
tion.” 

“Group projects have been 
the most successful and out- 
standing of the teaching de- 
vices practiced in my experi- 
ence.” 

‘A good teaching device be- 
cause the boys are dealing 
with a problem concerning 
the entire group.” 

‘*Any project, group or other- 


‘wise, is a good teaching de- 


vice.” 

“Yes, a splendid opportu- 
nity.” 

“They can lose their teaching 
value if students are required 
to do too much manual labor. 
If properly organized and 
work experiences are shared 
by all members, a group proj- 
ect is a fine teaching device.” 


Practically all answers were 
positive in nature with the 
qualification, in order to be 
a good teaching device 
there must be an active and 
intelligent participation on 
the part of all chapter mem- 
bers. Also, that there must 
be some variety in the work 
so a student could move to 
another job as soon as he 
had mastered a particular 
skill. Too much manual 
labor is the determining 
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factor whether a project is a 
teaching device or not. 
4. Question: Should the school district 
help finance Future Farmer 
group projects or should the 
project be self-supporting? 


Answers: a. “The project will be more 


successful if the boys have the 
financing.” 

b. ‘I do not believe that such a 
project can successfully be 
self-supporting.” 

c. “A group project should be 
self-supporting whether by 
membership fees to the boys 
or by a loan from some lend- 
ing agency.” 

d. “AnF.F.A. financed and sup- 
ported project is the best.” 

e. “School district should help 
finance group projects.” 

f. “I am in favor of complete 
F.F.A. ownership.” 


Conclusion: On a percentage basis, 60 
percent of the teachers are 
in favor of complete F.F.A. 
control of financing. This 
way the department can 
proceed without interfer- 
ence from school or com- 
munity. The feeling of 
ownership and the securing 
of a financial return on the 
part of members offsets the 
security offered by assist- 
ance from others. Forty per- 
cent of the teachers think 
the school district should 
provide the land and equip- 
ment in addition to oper- 
ating expense so the teacher 
can spend his time teaching 
rather than trying to make 
money. 

5. Question: Have you found it difficult 
to get F.F.A. members to 
participate in group proj- 
ects? 


Answers: a. “In a district where mileage 

is a factor it is difficult to get 

good students to participate.” 

b. “No trouble if project has an 
interest.” 

c. “Not difficult at first, but cer- 
tainly a problem to have them 
carry thru to completion.” 

d. ‘Cooperative F.F.A. projects 
cannot compete with the high 
wages being paid in industry 
at the present time.” 

e. ‘Yes, toovercome this trouble 
we have to pay good wages 
for out-of-school work.”’ 


Conclusion: This seems to be the big 
obstacle. At the present 
time student participation 
on an out-of-school time 
basis must be bought at a 
good wage per hour. Nearly 
all teachers agree that proj- 
ects of this nature will create 
a lot of enthusiasm in the 
classroom and in the field if 
handled properly, but stu- 
dent interest and teaching 
value diminish rapidly if 
the students are required to 
do a lot of manual labor. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Jordan, South Carolina, Cooperative Area 


Kermit M. Watson, Teacher, Greer, South Carolina 


J ORDAN High School is located nine 
miles north of Greer (population 8,000), 
Greenville County, South Carolina. It is 
a consolidated high school, with Greer 
as the nearest town. The Jordan area is 

‘ thought of as that area covering the ter- 
ritory from which pupils come to attend 
the high school. The area embraces eight 
school districts lying between the South 
and the Middle Tyger rivers and ex- 
tends from the Spartanburg County line 
on the south to the mountains on the 
north. In this area of about 60 square 
miles approximately 500 families live, of 
which a majority of these are small 
landowners. 


Community Canning Center 


The community is progressive and has 
a higher-than-average per capita wealth. 
For the past 10 years the number of high- 
school graduates going to college has 
averaged 30 percent, while the average 
for the state as a whole has only been 
approximately 14 percent. The majority 


of the college students come back to 
Jordan Community to make their homes. 

The community service program was 
started in August, 1938, with the open- 
ing of a community canning center. The 
cannery was later enlarged and a de- 
hydrator was installed for the purpose of 
dehydrating fruits and vegetables. The 
cooperative now consists of the cannery, 
a seed treater, a seed grader, a shop 
equipped for mechanic, forge, and wood- 
work, a farmers’ cooperative exchange, a 
sweet potato curing house, a freezer 
locker and storage plant, and a credit 
union. Practically all the 500 families 
use some of the projects in the coopera- 
tive. Some families use all seven of the 
community services during the year. 

All the Jordan cooperative projects 
are located adjoining the school grounds 
except the store, which is about one mile 
away. It is located on State Highway 14 
at the intersection of the Jordan-High- 
land road. The cooperative owns the 


The locker plant at Jordan, South Carolina, is one of the most pop- 
ular of the units in the cooperative area. It includes a curing room, 
a chill room, quick freeze, and 348 lockers 
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grounds for all the service units except 
the store grounds. 


Locker Plant 


The locker plant at Jordan is one of 
the newest and most used projects in the 
co-op. The building is constructed of 
brick and is 56’x50’. It consists of a curing 
room, a chill room, a quick freeze, and 
an individual locker room with 348 
boxes. The meat cured during the year 
averages 28,000 pounds. The meat proc- 
essed (cut for boxes, home use, or ground 
into sausage) averages 23,500 pounds. 
Fruits and vegetables in the amount of 
19,140 quarts are frozen during the year, 
and 1,500 pounds of lard are stored. 

The cannery is a frame building 56’x 
60’. It is conveniently equipped with 
laborsaving devices and operates five 
large retorts. The dehydrator is large 
enough to dry 28 to 32 bushels of fruit or 
vegetables at one time. Last season the 
dehydrator was busy each canning day. 
The cannery processed 56,750 quarts of 


fruits and vegetables and 24,100 quarts 
of meats last season. Since Jordan is in a 
peach-growing area, 23,000 quarts of 
peaches were processed last year. 

The Jordan Cooperative Exchange is 
also a frame building 24’x56’. A room 
24’x24’ in the back of the store is used 
for storing hardware, poultry and dairy 
feed. In addition to selling feed and hard- 
ware, the store carries general merchan- 
dise including dry goods, groceries, 
meats, vegetables, fertilizer, gas, and oil. 
The store also aids in marketing surplus 
poultry products. Last year’s business 
was $64,736, and this year’s business will 
probably exceed this amount. At the end 
of the year, the profits go back to mem- 
bers in the form of dividends based on 
purchases and sales thru the exchange. 


Potato Storage House 


The potato house is a 24’x60’ building 
and is heated with stoves. However, plans 


Jordan Cooperative Exchange. Other units include cannery, a 
shop, seed treater and grader be sweet potato curing house, and a 
, credit union 


are under way to heat the building elec- 
trically. Each year the house is packed to 
capacity. Last year the potato house 
cured 4,036 bushels of potatoes. 

The seed treater and grader is the 
Clipper type and is a very busy machine 
in the fall and spring months. Last grain 
season 4,658 bushels of small grain were 
treated and graded. Several bushels of 
clover seed were cleaned and graded this 
summer. Since a small acreage of cotton 
is planted at Jordan, only 625 bushels of 
cotton seed were treated and graded and 
most of this seed came from neighboring 
communities. 


Credit Union 


The Jordan Area Federal Credit 
Union acts as a local bank for savings 
and loans. Members may apply to the 
directors of the credit union and obtain 
loans up to $200 for as long as a year’s 
time. Interest is collected when the loan 
is repaid and only for the period during 
which the loan is outstanding. Deposits 
and withdrawals may be made at any 
time. The Credit Union encourages 
thrift in its membership, particularly 
among those of school age. The Credit 
Union is operated under the direct con- 
trol of the federal government. 


Cooperative group 
projects 
(Continued from page 90) 


Regardless of all the problems of a co- 
operative group project, the majority of 
teachers seem willing to continue with 
theirs, in hopes that they can discover 
ways and means of doing a better job of 
teaching vocational agriculture. Such 
comments as: “‘I know I have made some 
mistakes, but I am willing to try it again.” 
‘With proper choice and planning I am 
sure group projects can be very valu- 
able.” “Group projects are worthwhile 
and can be recommended to most any 
vocational agricultural department.” 
All indicate that a group project has its 
place in a well-rounded program of vo- 
cational agriculture. 


The Arbuckle, California F.F.A. oper- 
ates a 10-acre almond orchard. 
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How should vo- 
cational education 
in agriculture dif- 
fer from other 
forms of agricul- 
tural education? 
What objectives 
should be given 
major considera- 
tion in instruction 
in vocational agri- 
culture? What ad- 
justments should 
be made between 
objectives of instruction and stages of 
maturity and occupational progress of 
the learner? Such questions as these are 
involved in a discussion of the role of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

One may be inclined, sometimes, to 
omit considering questions of policy in 
order to devote his efforts to other ac- 
tivities which seem to him to be more 
practical. Yet, in the long run, vocational 
education in agriculture is likely to be 
inappropriate and ineffective to the ex- 
tent that workers in this field fail to per- 
form their services in accordance with a 
carefully developed educational policy. 
In reality, determining answers to ques- 
tions of policy is a very practical activity, 
because wise answers to these questions 
can be used as guiding principles for the 
development of an efficient educational 
program. It is important, therefore, even 
from a practical point of view, that care- 
ful consideration be given to questions 
concerning the nature and purpose of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

No claim is made that this brief article 
will give complete or final answers to 
questions concerning the role of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. In fact, 
“‘best answers” may vary to some extent 
with the conditions under which instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture is to be 
given. Yet it is hoped that this article will 
serve as a source of suggestions for one 
who is trying to develop a guiding policy 
for vocational agricultural education. 


B. C. Lawson 


Characteristics of Instruction to Be Provided 


Vocational education in agriculture 
like other forms of agricultural educa- 
tion is concerned with achievement in 
agricultural occupations. However, a 
program of vocational education in ag- 
riculture should provide special educa- 
tional services which distinguish it from 
other kinds of agricultural education that 
may be available in the community. 

In comparison with school instruction 


Th | ” 2 . € 
e role of vocational education in agriculture 
B. C. Lawson, Teacher Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


The article by Professor Lawson 
is the second in a series of profession- 
al contributions dealing with the 
Role of Vocational Education in Farming. 
The series was introduced in the 
September 1947 issue with an article 
by Paul W. Chapman, Dean of Ag- 
riculture at the University of 
Georgia. 


in general or nonvocational agriculture, 
instruction in vocational agriculture 
should place greater emphasis on the use 
of farming activities as learning experi- 
ences. Vocational education in agricul- 
ture should provide not only for the study 
of facts and principles in the classroom, 
as general agriculture does, but also for 
experience in using agricultural facts and 
principles as guides to activity in out-of- 
school occupational situations. This kind 
of practical learning experience is usually 
designated as “‘supervised farm practice,” 
or “‘supervised farming.” 

Wherever farming is a year-round oc- 
cupation, programs of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture cannot be entirely 
adequate unless the programs provide 
for farm practice activities thruout the 
calendar year. It is equally important 
that these practical activities have enough 
supervision by the teacher, both during 
the school year and during the summer 
months, to make them effective educa- 
tional experiences for the learner. If a 
program of vocational education in ag- 
riculture is conducted in such a way that 
some students do not engage in real out- 
of-school farm practice under the super- 
vision of the teacher, to that extent voca- 
tional education in agriculture becomes 
merely instruction in general agriculture. 

In comparison with non-school forms 
of agricultural education, vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture should offer instruc- 
tion that is, in general, relatively more 
systematic, more instensive, and more in- 
dividualized; and that, in some cases at 
least, provides for better integration of 
theory and practice in the learning ex- 
periences of the persons being instructed. 
Instruction with these characteristics is 
possible if appropriate instructional con- 
ditions are made available to the teach- 
er, and if too many extra-class duties or 
too many community responsibilities are 
not assigned to him. To the extent that 
instruction in vocational agriculture does 
not have such distinguishing character- 
istics, this instruction can do little more 
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than merely offer educational services 
like those offered by non-school programs 
of agricultural education. 


Nature of Objectives to Be Achieved 


It has long been said that objectives 
are necessary in order for educational 
programs to be carried out intelligently. 
There are, however, differences in the 
nature of objectives which may be se- 
lected for vocational education in agri- 
culture. Objectives may be stated in 
terms of the learner or in terms of the 
environment of the learner. 

Much that is still said and done relative 
to vocational agriculture seems to in- 
dicate that, at times, the objectives which 
are being emphasized are those con- 
cerned with changes in the environment; 
for example, changes in farms instead of 
changes in people, or changes in pigs in- 
stead of changes in boys. Yet a change in 
the farm environment, such as the estab- 
lishment of a given number of acres of a 
legume on a farm, is hardly a true ed- 
ucational objective. The real objective, 
in this case, is to help the learner develop 
those abilities which will enable him to 
decide wisely the number of acres of a 
legume crop that should be established 
under given farm conditions and to put 
that decision into operation. 

From one point of view, it may be said 
that the objectives of farmers are to im- 
prove farms, but the objectives of teachers 
are to improve people. Thus the objec- 
tives of instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture are to help farmers improve their 
ability to make desirable changes in their 
farm environment; or to make desirable 
adaptations to that environment—all to 
the end of greater human welfare. 

Of course, concrete aspects of farms, 
such as soils, crops, and livestock, are im- 
portant factors in vecational agricultural 
education. This is true because they are 
elements of the environment with which 
a teacher should help farm people learn 
to deal wisely and effectively. Under 
some conditions, changes in these con- 
crete aspects of the farm may be indirect 
indications of improvement in human 
ability. However, the real objectives of 
vocational education in agriculture, like 
those of all other forms of education, are 
changes in people—improvement of the 
abilities of human beings. 

Holding to the development of human 
abilities as the true objectives of voca- 
tional education in agriculture tends to 
keep the teacher-student relationship 
from degenerating into a foreman-labor- 
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er relationship. The latter type of re- 
lationship is undesirable because the 
activities engaged in are primarily 
governed by the purpose of producing 
some concrete environmental change or 
product, while the abilities developed by 
the learner tend to become not only in- 
cidental but also accidental. Activities 
under these conditions tend to bring 
about the development of persons who 
are dependent upon continous and im- 
mediate direction; whereas vocational 
education in agriculture should be con- 
cerned with the development of self- 
directive persons. Instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture can hardly be fully 
appropriate and effective unless the ob- 
jectives selected, or formulated, are di- 
rectly concerned with the improvement of 
people instead of the improvement of 
farms. 


Primary and Secondary General Objectives 


The primary general objective of voca- 
tional education in agriculture may be 
stated briefly as “proficiency in agricul- 
tural occupations.”” The particular kind 
of agricultural occupation, for which in- 
struction in vocational agriculture should 
help to prepare one, will depend not only 
on agri-socio-economic conditions and 
trends, but also on the accepted concept 
of what is a “good” agicultural life. A 
learner might make some preparation to 
engage in any one of several occupations: 
(1) commercial farming, (2) self-sufficient 
farming, (3) part-time farming, (4) a 
nonfarming agricultural occupation, or 
perhaps even (5) a nonagricultural oc- 
cupation which involves dealing with 
farm people. This article is primarily con- 
cerned with the role of vocational agricul- 
tural education in farming occupations. 

The constituent elements of the general 
objective “‘proficiency in a farming oc- 
cupation” should, of course, be subject to 
continuous modification in the light of 
current farm-life conditions, and the 
trends which are developing with respect 
to these conditions. A consideration of 
these conditions should include an an- 
alysis of such matters as: the consequences 
of continued cultivation of the land, de- 
velopments in agricultural science, me- 
chanical inventions, and relationships 
between production and market outlets. 
Factors such as these cannot be reviewed 
in detail in this article, but obviously, 
consideration should be given to the con- 
ditions of farm life today and tomorrow 
in the development of programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 

The secondary general objectives of 
vocational education in agriculture in- 
clude all the commonly accepted objec- 
tives of high-school education that are 
related to the various nonvocational 
areas of human endeavor; for example, 
the areas of civic affairs and recreation. 
No absolute cleavage exists, or should 
exist, between vocational and nonvoca- 
tional education. In general, however, it 
may be said that types of instruction 
other than vocational education are 
offered by the school primarily to make 
contributions to objectives related to the 
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nonvocational areas of human endeavor. 
Consequently, any effort to make in- 
struction in vocational agriculture con- 
tribute to the nonvocational objectives 
should be secondary to effort devoted to 
securing effective contributions to the 
objective “vocational proficiency.” 

The exact nature and extent of the 
contributions that instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture should make to the 
nonvocational objectives will not always 
be the same under all conditions. Any 
final decision concerning these contribu- 
tions should be made only after consider- 
ation has been given to the achievements 
already made by the students and to the 
other types of instruction to be provided 
for them by the school. 


Adjustment of Objectives to Maturity 
and Occupational Progress 


The achievement and maintenance of 
success in a farming occupation is a long- 
time task which extends over the major 
portion of one’s lifetime. This being true, 
the educational needs of an individual 
will change as he becomes more mature 
and progresses in his occupation. 

The activities in which people engage 
as they achieve and maintain success in a 
farming occupation may be classified 
into four major groups, representing 
stages of progress: (1) deciding to farm, 
(2) preparing for initial full-time em- 
ployment on a farm, (3) becoming es- 
tablished in farming, (4) making adjust- 
ments to current farming conditions. In 
turn, the general objective of instruction 
in vocational agriculture “proficiency in 
a farming occupation”’ may be analyzed 
into four groups of sub-objectives, closely 
related to the four major groups of ac- 
uvities involved in making progress in 
a farming occupation. These groups of 
sub-objectives may be designated as: (1) 
the exploration group, (2) the prepara- 
tion group, (3) the establishment group, 
and (4) the adjustment group. 

The major groups of activities involved 
in achieving success in farming and the 
major groups of sub-objectives of the ed- 
ucational objective “proficiency in farm- 
ing’’ may be used as bases for establish- 
ing important correlations between ob- 
jectives and stages of maturity and prog- 
ress in a farming occupation. The follow- 
ing statements describe the major groups 
of sub-objectives of the general objective 
of instruction in vgcational agriculture, 
and briefly suggest the relationships of 
these groups of sub-objectives to stages of 
maturity and occupational progress. 

1. Exploration: to help individuals de- 
velop the abilities necessary to analyze 
the nature of a farming occupation and 
to make an intelligent decision relative 
to making further preparation for en- 
gaging in the occupation. This phase of 
the objective “vocational proficiency” 
may well be emphasized in instruction 
offered in the ninth grade. 

2. Preparation: to help individuals de- 
velop the abilities desirable for initial 
full-time employment in a farming occu- 
pation. This phase of the objective “‘vo- 
cational proficiency” may well be em- 


phasized in the instruction offered in 
grades 10-12. 

3. Establishment: to help individuals de- 
velop the additional abilities necessary 
to become fully established in a farming 
occupation; for example, to become an 
operator of a dairy farm. This phase of 
the objective “vocational proficiency” 
may well be emphasized in part-time or 
young-farmer instruction offered for out- 
of-school youth not fully established in a 
farming occupation. 

4. Adjustments: to help individuals de- 
velop the abilities necessary to meet the 
changing and unpredicatable conditions 
of farming occupations to the end that 
they will be able to raise the level of their 
success and satisfaction in these occupa- 
tions. This phase of the objective “‘voca- 
tional proficiency” may well be em- 
phasized in evening-school instruction 
offered for adults who are already estab- 
lished in a farming occupation. 

No suggestion which has been made 
concerning the particular phase of voca- 
tional proficiency that may well be em- 
phasized at a given stage of maturity and 
occupational progress is supposed to 
mean that all other phases of vocational 
proficiency should be entirely ignored at 
that stage. In fact, any general policy to 
be followed in regard to these relation- 
ships should be flexible in order that 
appropriate adjustments may be made 
to individual differences among students. 

In harmony with the proposals made 
relative to adjustments between objec- 
tives and stages of maturity and occupa- 
tional progress, it may be said that there 
are four groups of persons in a school 
community with educational needs which 
can be met by vocational education in 
agriculture. These groups are: (1) high- 
school students who are trying to decide 
whether to engage in a farming occupa- 
tion; (2) high-school students who expect 
to engage in a farming occupation; (3) 
out-of-school. youth who have secured 
some kind of initial employment on a 
farm but who are not yet fully established 
in farming; and (4) adults who are al- 
ready established in farming but who 
wish to raise the level of their success and 
satisfaction in the occupation. The phase 


_of vocational proficiency which should 


be emphasized in the instruction offered 
will vary with the maturity and occupa- 
tional progress of the group involved. 


Facilitating Relationships in School 
and Community 


Experience indicates that the role of 
vocational education in agriculture out- 
lined in this article can be fulfilled. But 
this fulfillment is dependent upon the 
existence of facilitating relationships in 
both the school and the community. 
Perhaps two illustrations will make this 
point clear. It is evident that a complete 
program of vocational education in agri- 
culture can hardly be developed without 
the cooperation of the administrative 
officers of the school. It is also obvious 
that help from farm people in the com- 
munity is necessary in order ta provide 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Studies and Investigations 


3g 


Pre-employment records and activities of recent 
Pennsylvania teachers of vocational agriculture 


C. S. Anderson, Teacher Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


Researcu was 
conducted in 1932- 
33 to ascertain im- 
portant pre-em- 
ployment back- 
ground informa- 
tion concerning 
Pennsylvania 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
Selected back- 
ground factors were 
then related to 
length of teaching 
experience and to other generally accept- 
ed measures of progress and success in 
teaching. 

A primary purpose of the study was to 
discover facts that contribute to the prob- 
lem of selection, acceptance, and guid- 
ance of young men who apply for train- 
ing to become teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. Then, too, there were implica- 
tions in the study that pertained specifi- 
cally to the organized training afforded 
students while preparing to become 
teachers. 

The results of the investigation may be 
found in complete form by referring to 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 333, “‘Pre-employ- 
ment Records and Activities of Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture,” or in abstract 
form in The Agricultural Education Maga- 


zine. 


C. S. Anderson 


Investigation Brought Up to Date 

The 1933 study included records of 
300 graduates in the curriculum in agri- 
cultural education at The Pennsylvania 
State College. A recent study includes, in 
addition, the records of 175 persons who 
have been graduated in the same curric- 
ulum since 1933. These two figures rep- 
resent for the respective periods 72.2 per- 
cent and 68.3 percent of all agricultural 
education graduates from the institution. 

Information was obtained in much the 
same manner as in the first study. The 
principal means were a questionnaire 
sent to all graduates and the permanent 
record files of The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Results of Two Studies Compared 


In this summary comparison, the year 
1933 refers to the earlier study and in- 
cludes data taken from the records of 
agricultural education graduates prior 
to and including that date. The year 1943 
refers to the more recent study, and in- 


cludes only data drawn from the records 
of graduates subsequent to 1933, includ- 
ing those who graduated in 1943. 


Elementary School Attendance 

Agricultural education graduates’ at- 
tendance at one-room rural elementary 
schools decreased 9 percent from 1933 to 
1943. At urban elementary schools, it de- 
creased to 10 percent from 1933 to 1943. 
At rural consolidated elementary schools, 
it increased 8 percent from 1933 to 1943. 
The 1943 group of agricultural education 
graduates attended all types of elemen- 
tary schools .65 of a year less than did the 
group studied in 1933. 


Secondary School Attendance 

Attendance of agricultural education 
graduates at rural secondary schools in- 
creased 8 percent in 1943 over 1933, and 
decreased 8 percent over the same period 
in urban secondary schools. Members of 
both groups attended secondary schools 
an average of 3.85 years. 


Extent to Which Graduates Studied Vocational 
Agriculture When Attending High School 

Twenty-three percent of the 1933 
group studied vocational agriculture 
when attending high school. Forty-eight 
percent of the 1943 group studied voca- 
tional agriculture when attending high 
school. Those in the 1933 group who 
studied vocational agriculture studied 
this subject an average of slightly less 
than one year. Those in the 1943 group 
studied the subject an average of slightly 
more than 2.5 years. 


Participation in the Future Farmers of America 
Organization 

In 1943, 30.3 percent of the agricultur- 
al education graduates were members of 
the Future Farmers of America when at- 
tending high school. Most members of 
the 1933 group were out of high school 
before the establishment of the F.F.A., 
and consequently had only limited op- 
portunity to be participants in the organ- 
ization. 


Farm Experience 
In 1933, 82 percent of the agricultural 


education graduates were farm-reared. — 


In 1943, this figure dropped to 76 per- 
cent. The average size of the farm on 
which the farm-reared men lived re- 
mained approximately the same, 123 
acres in 1933 and 120 acres in 1943. Ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the nonfarm- 
reared members of both groups acquired 
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farm experience before entering the 
teaching profession. 


Major Enterprises on Home Farms 

The five leading farm enterprises on 
the home farms of the two groups were 
in order of importance in 1933: Dairy — 
Grain — Poultry — Swine — Truck Gar- 
dening — and in 1943; Dairy — Poultry 
— Grain — Truck Gardening — Swine. 


Extent to Which Four Summers Prior to Col- 
lege Graduation Were Spent on Farms 

Both the 1933 and 1943 groups of agri- 
cultural education graduates spent an 
average of slightly more than three of the 
four summers prior to college graduation 
on farms. 


Attitudes, Decisions, and Influences Toward 
Training for Teaching 

Approximately 90 percent of the agri- 
cultural education graduates in both 
groups reported that their interest and 
enthusiasm for teaching began early in 
their college experience. Encouragement 
from both parents increased in 1943 over 
1933. Eighty-one percent of the mothers 
favored their sons’ becoming teachers in 
1933. In 1943, 93 percent were reported 
as favorable. Seventy percent of the 
fathers were favorable in 1933 and 85 
percent in 1943. 


Fathers’ Occupations 

Sixty-four percent in 1933 and 67 per- 
cent in 1943 of the fathers of the agricul- 
tural education graduates were engaged 
in farming. Other parental occupational 
groups represented were: skilled and un- 
skilled laborers, professional men, busi- 
ness and commercial tradesmen, miners, 
and men engaged in transportation, 
communication, building and manufac- 
turing trades. 


Time When Decision Was Made to Teach 
Vocational Agriculture 

In 1933, only 34 percent of the mem- 
bers of the group had decided before 
entering college that they wanted to 
become teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. In 1943, 69 percent had made this 
decision before coming to college. In 
1933, 46 percent made this decision while 
attending college and in 1943, 30 percent 
came to the decision when in college. 


Extracurricular Secondary School Activities 
The average number of extracurric- 

ular secondary school activities partici- 

pated in per man was 1.61 in 1933 and 
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2.02 in 1943. In 1933, 88 percent of the 
agricultural education graduates had 
participated in one or more secondary 
school extracurricular activities. This 
number increased to 96 percent in 1943, 


Extracurricular College Activities 

In 1933, 47 percent of the agricul- 
tural education graduates participated 
in one or more extracurricular college 
activities. In 1943 this number increased 
to 72 percent. 


Extent to Which They Belonged to College 
Fraternities 

Forty percent of both the 1933 and 
1943 groups belonged to social fraterni- 
ties. Twice as many men in the 1943 
group belonged to professional societies as 
belonged in 1933. One-fourth of the 1933 
group and one-third of the 1943 group 
belonged to honorary societies. 


Manner of Meeting College Expenses 

Thirteen percent of the 1933 group 
had all of their college expenses paid for 
them by parents or other relatives. The 
figure for the 1943 group was only 10 
percent. In 1933, 2 percent borrowed all 
the funds needed for their college educa- 
tion as against 7 percent in 1943. Five 
percent of the 1933 group worked their 
way entirely thru college, but in 1943 
only 3 percent met their college expenses 
in this manner. 


Scholarship Records in College 

The college grade point average for all 
undergraduate work earned by the 1933 
group was 14.4. For the 1943 group the 
figure was 16.6. Measured in grade point 
averages, the physical sciences were the 
most difficult subjects for both groups, 
English ranking second in difficulty. The 
highest grade point averages for both 
groups were earned in the professional 
subjects. 


Conclusions 


(1) The number of agricultural educa- 
tion students who in their elemen- 
tary school experience attend one- 
room schools is decreasing. Also, the 
number who attend the urban ele- 
mentary schools is decreasing. Ele- 
mentary school attendance of agri- 
cultural education students at rural 
consolidated schools is sharply in- 
creasing. 

(2) The number of agricultural educa- 
tion students who in their second- 
ary school experience attend rural 
schools is increasing. Similarly, at- 
tendance at urban secondary schools 
is decreasing. 

(3) The number of former students of 
vocational agriculture among the 
enrollees at The Pennsylvania State 
College is increasing and also the 
mean number of years devoted to 
the study of vocational agriculture 
is sharply increasing. 

(4) Experience on the part of agricul- 
tural education students as partici- 
pating members in the Future 
Farmers of America organization is 
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increasing and soon will approxi- 
mate 100 percent. 

(5) The average size of the farm on 
which farm-reared agricultural ed- 
ucation students gained experience 
remains the same. Practically all 
nonfarm-reared agricultural educa- 
tion students acquire farm experi- 
ence before graduation or before 
entering teaching. 

(6) The major farm enterprises on the 
home farms of agricultural educa- 
tion students remain the same, altho 
poultry and truck gardening enter- 
prises have moved up in order of 
importance. 

(7) Approximately two-thirds of all ag- 
ricultural education students are 
sons of farmers. Positive parental en- 
couragement for their sons to pre- 
pare to teach agriculture continues 
to increase. The mothers are more 
enthusiastic about their sons’ choice 
of a vocation than are the fathers. 

(8) Decisions to prepare for the teach- 
ing profession were made much 
earlier by recent agricultural edu- 
cation enrollees than by former 
groups. 

(9) Participation of agricultural educa- 
tion students in extracurricular ac- 
tivities when attending secondary 
schools has increased sharply. Sim- 
ilarly, interest and active participa- 
tion in extracurricular college ac- 
tivities have increased. 

(10) Membership in college social frater- 
nities has remained about the same, 
but interest and active participation 
in professional and honorary socie- 
ties has nearly doubled. 

(11) Fewer students of agricultural edu- 
cation now have all funds needed 
for college expenses provided by 
their parents or other relatives. 
More of them are borrowing money 
with which to pay for college educa- 
tions. Fewer of them are working to 
meet their expenses while attending 
college. 

(12) Recent agricultural education stu- 
dents rated higher scholastically, 
measured in terms of the college 
grade point averages, than did the 
earlier enrollees. Again using grade 
point averages as a basis of com- 
parison, they presumably are better 
prepared now in technical agricul- 
ture and in professional courses. 
Physical sciences and English con- 
tinue to give them principal scholas- 
tic difficulties. 


Bulletin on Results of Previous 
Investigation Available 


Note: The bulletin in which the writer 
reported results of his 1933 investigation 
is now out of print, but a full account of 
this most recent study may be had by 
requesting a copy of Bulletin 484, “Pre- 
employment Records and Activities of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture” 
from the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


95 
Amounts, sources, and 
uses of state F.F.A. funds 


In THE summer of 1946, Kenneth 
Diehl, teacher of vocational agriculture 
at Lovington, Illinois, began a study of 
state F.F.A. funds. He found it advan- 
tageous to determine the sources of re- 
ceipts by state organizations in 1944-45 
and the uses of funds in 1945-46. He re- 
ceived returns from 27 states. Not every 
state reported completely on every item. 


Amounts and Sources of Funds 


Twenty-five state organizations took 
in funds ranging in amount from $248.40 
to $32,931.57 in 1944-45. The median 
amount of income of these state organiza- 
tions was $2,145. These funds came from 
state dues, from gifts, and from appro- 
priations by state legislatures. 

The range in state dues collected in 24 
states was from $35 to $7,191.80. The 
median amount of dues collected in these 
states was $639.37. 

Twenty-four states collected a total of 
$80,149.25 in gifts and donations. The 
range in 24 states was from $4.52 to 
$25,739.77. The median amount donated 
was $1,004.12. 

Legislatures in six of the states report- 
ing appropriate funds for the F.F.A. The 
total amount appropriated for 1944-45 
was $43,300. The appropriations ranged 
from $300 to $20,000. 

Twenty-six states reported state dues 
varing fron 10 cents to $1 per member. 
The median amount of dues was 38 cents 
per member. 


Uses of Funds 


Twenty-one states reported total ex- 
penditures in 1945-46 ranging from $15 
to $20,000. The median amount spent by 
these states was $800. However, seven 
states spent a total of $13,214.67 for 
leadership activities, so that the amount 
spent for this purpose was second only to 
the amount spent for contests and awards. 
Three states spent money for campus 
aggregating $1,644; one state spent 
$1,225 of this amount. Two states gave 
scholarships, one of them contributing 
$1,200 for this purpose. Three states con- 
tributed to the salary of the state execu- 
tive secretary in amounts varying from 
$25 to $479.88. Two states helped to sup- 
port a band, one state contributing $350 
and the other $100. 

Twenty-one states had investments 
totaling $78,546.87. The largest part of 
these investments was in state camps. The 
range in investments was from $15 to 
$20,000; the median amount invested 
was $800. 


Teachers of vocational agriculture may 
be placed on the mailing list for the Agri- 
cultural Situation by addressing requests 
on official stationery to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 
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Role of vocational 
education in agriculture 


(Continued from page 93) 


supervised farm experience for youth in 
school. Such forms of facilitating rela- 
tionships cannot be established unless 
there is much mutual understanding in 
the school and community regarding the 
role of vocational agricultural education. 

There is evidence which indicates that 
within some schools, there is not enough 
appreciative understanding of vocational 
education in agriculture to make possible 
the complete fulfillment of its real role. 
To the extent that this is true, it becomes 
vitally important that workers in the 
field of vocational agricultural education 
do more than they have done in the past 
to interpret the nature and purpose of 
instruction in vocational agriculture to 
other workers in the field of education. 

Perhaps some kinds of education can 
be made sufficiently effective without 
community cooperation, but vocational 
agricultural education cannot. An under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of 
vocational education in agriculture on 
the part of laymen is essential for com- 
munity cooperation. It seems that this 
understanding has not been well enough 
developed in some communities to make 
possible an adequate fulfillment of the 
role of vocational agricultural education. 
People cannot be expected to want for 
themselves, or to be willing to support for 
others, an educational program con- 
cerning which they have little or no ap- 
preciative understanding. 


The Role in Brief 


A program of vocational education in 
agriculture should do more than merely 
extend the kinds of educational services 
that are available thru other school or 
non-school forms of agricultural educa- 
tion. It should provide distinguishing 
educational services to take care of needs 
for vocational instruction regarding 
farming not fully met by other forms of 
agricultural education. Vocational agri- 
cultural education should be directed 
toward improvement of human abilities 
rather than toward changes in concrete 
aspects of farms. Altho it should make 
some contribution to other objectives of 
education, its primary general objective 
should be to help people develop pro- 
ficiency in agricultural occupations. This 
general objective may be analyzed into 
four major phases: exploration, prepara- 
tion, establishment, and adjustment. In 
the education of present and prospective 
farmers, these various phases should be 
emphasized in accordance with the ma- 
turity and occupational progress of the 
learners. A program of instruction in 
vocational agriculture should, of course, 
be subject to continuous modification in 
the light of current farm-life conditions, 
and trends which are developing con- 
cerning these conditions. Cooperation 
from within the school and the commu- 
nity is essential if the role of vocational 
education in agriculture is to be fulfilled. 


Duties and responsibilities of local 


N.F.A. advisers 


D. C. Jones, Teacher Education, Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 


Tue National Association of New 

Farmers of America held its thirteenth 

annual convention at A. and T. College, 

Greensboro, North Carolina, August 

3-6. As we saw this assemblage of anxious, 

determined, and enthusiastic youngsters, 

it seemed fitting to pause and take stock 
of some of the high purposes, ideals, 

‘persons and achievements which char- 

acterize the organization. 

1. The purposes and ideals constitute the 
first part of our stock. These have been 
conceived in and kept allied with the 
life and philosophies of the immortal 
Booker T. Washington. His idea of the 
dignity of labor and the reward which 
comes to the man who makes his full 
contribution in the creation of goods 
and services are in themselves a good 
stock. The constitution develops these 
ideals into specific objective by stating, 
among other things, that the purposes 
are to develop competent, aggressive, 
agricultural and rural leaders; make 
intelligent choice in farming and de- 
velop farming programs; improve farm 
home and surrounding; and to develop 
character, train for useful citizenship, 
and foster patriotism. 

2. The second part of the stock is in terms 
of person. The hopes and aspirations of 
the men whose best thoughts, works, 
and ideas have become ours, charge us 
with the responsibility of completing 
the work they so nobly began. The roll 
of founders includes George W. 
Owens, H. O. Sargent, Church Bank, 
and C. S. Woodard. These together 
with many others, still active, place a 
weight of responsibility on every local 
adviser to live up to the charge of the 
founders. 

3. The achievements constitute the third 
part of our stock. Each year, the na- 
tional association makes two achieve- 
ment awards. The first is given to 
former vocational agriculture stu- 
dents who have become established in 
farming. It is known as the H. O. 


Sargent Award. The second is given 
to N.F.A. members who have become 
or are about to become established in 
farming. This constitutes our Superior 
Farmer group. The number in this 
group is constantly increasing. In ad- 
dition to these, each state association 
makes achievement awards in terms 
of Modern Farmers degree to hun- 
dreds who are established or are about 
to become established in farming. Add 
to these the large number of achieve- 
ment awards made by local chapters 
and the scope of our achievement be- 
comes impressive. 

Some of the specific duties and respon- 
sibilities of the local adviser may be listed 
in five categories. It is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of each local adviser: 

I. Tokeep the stock of purposes, ideals, 
and objectives clearly before him; 
remember the charge of our found- 
ers; and to contribute his share to 
the total achievement. 

II. To have farming goals and plans 

leading to establishment in farming. 

Each year a reasonable percentage 

of boys who graduate or drop out 

should enter farming and others who 
have entered should become pro- 
gressively established. 

To develop a strong local chapter by 

mastering the technique of the 21 

points listed in our N.F.A. Guide. 

IV. To develop strong chapter leader- 
ship in an attack on important eco- 
nomic enterprises and problems in 
the community. This may well be 
done by having the executive com- 
mittee help determine the problems, 
and plan the attack on them thru the 
long-time program. It has been the 
experience of many teachers that the 
development of leadership depends 
on how well important and worth- 
while responsibilities are placed upon 
the shoulders of leaders in the mak- 
ing, how much guidance is given, 

(Continued on page 98) 


Ill. 


National officers of the N.F.A.for the past year. D. C. Jones, national adviser, 
Langston University, is at left. B. B. Simmons, national executive treasurer is at right 
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The F.F.A. on the air 


Everett H. Frink, Teacher, Northwood, lowa 


In 1927 when my father got his first 
radio receiving set, our neighbors and 
friends in that small town thought that 
it was certainly the last word in com- 
munication and entertainment when they 
could listen to events that previously they 
had only read about. In this day, radio 
is a necessity to advertisers, entertainers, 
educators, and many others. We teachers 
of vocational agriculture and our F.F.A. 
boys here in northern Iowa, have been 
very fortunate to be able to promote our 
various programs by this wonderful 
means. 

Early in the spring of 1946, several 
teachers met in Mason City, Iowa, with 
“Hank” Hook of radio station KGLO 
and arranged series of F.F.A. broadcasts. 

Dean Nerdig, instructor at Garner, 


(3) the announcer, the F.F.A. members, 
and the instructor are on the air. We 
have found that the listening audience 
would rather hear the latter type of 
broadcast. Usually the instructor sum- 
marizes what has been said, if time per- 
mits at the end of the program. 

The first broadcast was designed pri- 
marily to let the public know “‘why we 
have vocational agriculture in our 
schools.” Two instructors of vocational 
agriculture and Mr. Hampton T. Hall, 
state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion discussed the place and purposes of 
our program in providing training for 
farming. The next topics discussed on 
later broadcasts were, (1) All-day classes, 
(2) adult-farmer classes, (3) young- 
farmer classes, and (4) summer activities 


Members of the Northwood, lowa, F.F.A. chapter and their adviser broadcasting on the 
regular period assigned to vocational agriculture. Mr. H. B. Hook, farm service director for 
KGLO, Mason City, lowa, is at the extreme right 


Iowa, was elected chairman of the in- 
structors to co-ordinate broadcasts. The 
programs are 10 minutes long and are 
handled in any way that the instructor or 
his boys may desire. In the beginning, 
the instructors preferred to handle the 
programs alone, but after their first ex- 
perience, they brought a boy or two along 
with them. Now whenever the announcer 
starts the program, he more than likely 
follows the instructor’s name with a list of 
F.F.A. boys who have usually written the 
script and then produced the broadcast. 


Types of Broadcasts 


We have three main types of broad- 
casts, (1) The instructors and announcer 
discuss a problem, (2) the F.F.A. boys 
and instructor handle the broadcast, and 


in the program of vocational agriculture. 
These topics served to open up our series 
of broadcasts to the listening public. 
They are being followed by broadcasts on 
the F.F.A. activities of the vocational de- 
partments and current problems of farm- 
ers. Each department gives program time 
to explaining what they are actually do- 
ing in their own community to further 
agriculture. 

Our boys who have appeared on the 
broadcast really appreciate a radio pro- 
gram now when they hear one. This type 
of public appearance tends to develop 
leadership and broaden personalities. 
Our English teachers are interested in 
working with our boys to help them 
learn to speak more clearly and distinctly 
over the air. It really gives her another 
teaching aid outside of the classroom. 
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Another way that the students in the 
communtiy are helped by this time on 
the air comes from the fact that we let 
the other students listen to the broadcast 
on the school radio or dismiss school 
early at noon so that the students can 
reach home in time for the broadcast. It 
is surprising how easy it is to get a group 
of boys on the air, who normally are very 
bashful about doing anything individ- 
ually. 

Parents and others in the community 
really appreciate what we are doing for 
the young folks and also like to keep in- 
formed on the activities of their school. 
Parents of children not on the air en- 
courage their youngsters to participate. 
Parents realize that this fine type of ex- 
perience increases the student’s ability 
to speak fluently and freely, which is a 
great asset in later life. 

Much groundwork can be laid ahead 
of time to insure a listening audience. 
Local newspapers are helpful and the 
radio station itself announces the pro- 
gram in advance. 


Encourages Support for Local Programs 


We have also found that farm groups 
and organizations have given more sup- 
port to the program of vocational agri- 
culture now that they have become ac- 
quainted with it over the air. These 
people know that if we have boys who 
can produce a broadcast and also pro- 
duce at home thru their farming pro- 
grams, that they can be counted upon as 
future leaders in the community. 

In small towns where everyone is ac- 
quainted with each other, it is not un- 
common for friends to call the instructor 
or the boys and congratulate them on the 
work which they are doing. One of the 
most common expressions in the home 
town is, ‘““‘We heard you on the radio 
today,” and it does something for your 
pride. 

Radio reaches more homes than any 
other means of communication, so let’s 
encourage all of our own and other or- 
ganizations with a worthy program to 
try to get all of the radio publicity pos- 
sible. You know, “It pays to advertise.” 


Patronage checks totaling more than 
$4,000 have been distributed to mem- 
bers of the Walla Walla, Washington, 
F.F.A. Seed Growers Cooperative. The 
organization was incorporated last Feb- 
ruary and is the only one of its kind in 
the state. 


Future Farmers of America who are 
members of Conrad, Newark, Alexis I. 
DuPont, and Middletown High School 
chapters in New Castle County have 
started a reforestation project embracing 
5,000 acres of land. The boys were ex- 
pecting to plant more than 20,000 trees 
and 2,400 shrubs last spring. The work is 
being carried on with cooperation of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the land- 
owners. 
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Civic clubs cooperate with F.F.A. | 


Ben Bristol, Teacher, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


No OTHER or- 
ganizations are in 
a position to do 
more to promote 
F.F.A. work in the 
community than 
the various civic 
clubs that are 
there. It is our job 
as teachers of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture and F.F.A. 
advisers to foster 
closer cooperation 
between civic clubs and our Future 
Farmers of America chapters. In order 
to bring this desired situation about we 
must attract the clubs to the F.F.A. pro- 
gram of work in the particular locality. 

To accomplish the worthwhile objec- 
tive of cooperation with civic organiza- 
tions, it is necessary that we have the 
proper “‘slant’’ on this subject. The idea 
that the civic-minded clubs should come 
to us and “offer their valuable assistance 
on a silver platter’’ is entirely wrong. 

In the first place, most such clubs have 
a full schedule of work themselves with- 
out going out of their way to “mother” 
us and our chapters. In the second place, 
the clubs are justifiably cautious in 
sponsoring what to them may still be an 
“unknown quantity.”” Thirdly, the civic 
organizations have a right to expect that 
we will not only want their cooperation 
but will be willing to cooperate with 
them as well. 


Ben Bristol 


Program Must Be Worthy 


Keeping these things firmly in mind, 
we find that it is essential that we as ad- 
visers and our boys as F.F.A. members 
prove the worth of our chapter. One of 
the best ways to do this is to develop a 
strong program of work, carry the vari- 
ous objectives to successful conclusions, 
and see to it that adequate publicity is 
given the results. 

Another thing which an adviser and 
his chapter can do is to educate the 
people of the community and the mem- 
bers of the various civic clubs as to the 
meaning, ideals, objectives, purposes, and 
accomplishments of the F.F.A. program 
of work on local, state, and national 
levels. This can be done thru the local 
newspapers, thru speeches at the civic 
club meetings, thru radio programs, and 
thru contacting individuals personally. 

In order to see more clearly just how 
these principles can operate practically 
and successfully in a real life situation, 
let’s consider a few examples of coopera- 
tion between the Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
F.F.A. chapter and local community 
civic organizations. 

The Rocky Ford Future Farmers of 
America chapter was reinstated last year 
after a lapse of the four war years. Dur- 
ing the summer preceding the reinstate- 
ment, however, the new instructor of 


vocational agriculture carried on an in- 
tensive one-man campaign to inform the 
taxpayers of the community and pros- 
pective students about the agricultural 
course of study and proposed F.F.A. 
chapter. Wews articles were written; 
pamphlets telling the story were dis- 
tributed to farm boys eligible for the new 
course; speeches were made at service 
clubs; and businessmen, professional 
men, and farmers were contacted per- 
sonally. One of the first things the new 
teacher did upon entering the commu- 
nity was to join one of the local service 
clubs. 

Shortly after school started in the fall, 
the F.F.A. chapter was reactivated, offi- 
cers were elected, committees chosen, 
and a program of work was set up. Work 
was begun at once to accomplish as many 
of the goals as possible. 


Several Civic Clubs Cooperate _ 


The Lions’ Club was the civic organi- 
zation that took the initiative in pro- 
moting the Rocky Ford Future Farmers. 
It did this by presenting a large trophy 
to the outstanding student of vocational 
agriculture from the local high school. 
This was done at a regular noon lunch- 
eon meeting of the Lions’ Club to which 
senior F.F.A. members and their adviser 
were invited. The club plans to make this 
an annual event. 

The Rotary Club, of which the Rocky 
Ford F.F.A. adviser is a member, has 
invited the future farmers to its meeting 
as honored guests on two occasions. 

At the first meeting to which they were 
invited the boys presented a program for 
the club. The members enjoyed this pro- 
gram and plan to invite the boys to pre- 
sent a program each year hereafter. 

The Rotary Club invited the F.F.A. 
members and their adviser to its meeting 
the second time in recognition of their 
winning the Regional Six-State F.F.A. 


Safety Contest, conducted each year by 
the KLZ Radio Station of Denver, Colo- 
rado. A program was broadcast from the 
club meeting by remote control over 
KIZ to the western states. Lowell Watts, 
KLZ farm reporter, presided on the 
broadcast. 


F.F.A. Chapter Assists With 
Community Project 


During the year the F.F.A. chapter 
undertook a cooperative project with the 
Quarterback Club to raise money for a 
new grass athletic field for the high 
school. The Future Farmers made sev- 
eral floats for a parade which preceded a 
big rally and the drive for funds. 

The cooperation and promotion re- 
ceived from the local civic clubs have 
done much to establish firmly the F.F.A. 
chapter in the community. The people 
of the area, as a result of this, take pride 
in their Future Farmers of America and 
are strong promoters of the organization. 

As the old adage goes, ‘“‘No one lives 
unto himself.” No F.F.A. chapter can 
thrive without the active cooperation 
and support of all agencies in the com- 
munity. Do you think it is worthwhile 
to “‘Attract community civic clubs to the 
F.F.A. program’? 


N.F.A. advisers 


(Continued from page 96) 


and the number and duration of such 
experiences. 

V. To develop some outstanding and 
attracting chapter features such as 
special contest to stimulate super- 


vised practice work, plan for financ- . 


ing supervised practice work, de- 
velop and distribute pure seed or 
purebred livestock to the communtiy 
or develop some cooperative service 
in which the whole community may 
participate. Such features not only 
tell of a live and going chapter, but 
train future leaders in the solution of 
the most difficult economic and 
social problem. 


Adviser and members of Rockford chapter being interviewed by Lowell Watts, KLZ farm 
reporter, at a Rotary Club luncheon. The program gave recognition to the top award ina 
regional farm safety contest 
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